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THE COTTAGE. 


« Happier as kinder, in whateꝰer degree, 
c For height of bliſs is height of charity.“ 


C LARINDA and Hortenſia were 
equally cheriſhed by their tender mo- 
ther; but, from a difference in their 
diſpoſitions, every circumſtance of 
intended kindneſs or improvement, 
produced quite a contrary effect on 
them. In careſſing Hortenſia, one 
was ſure to create a return of love in 
her affectionate breaſt; but any mark. 


e 


of love towards Clarinda, ſerved only 
to raiſe in her ideas of ſelf-conſe- 
quence. 

In their amuſements the one was 


always diſpoſed to be happy; the 


other was capricious and diſcontent- 
ed. When Hortenſia careſſed any 
of her friends, it proceeded from af- 
fection; but Clarinda's kindneſs had 
always ſome ſelfiſh motive. My 
dear Mama, I do ſo love you; give 
me that apple.” ** My dear ſweet 
Hortenſia, won't you let me have 
your doll ?” She was in all particu- 
lars inconſiderate towards others, but 
extremely tenacious where ſelf was 
concerned. Her tender parent ob- 
ſerved with anguiſh thoſe early ſymp- 
toms of an intereſted mind; but be- 
ing convinced that the noble faculty 


of reaſon was Siven us by Divine 
Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom to correct or reſtrain our 
evil propenſities, ſhe waited with 
anxious ſolicitude for that period 
of life when reaſon begins to irradi- 
ate the human mind. — Meanwhile 
ſhe omitted no leſſons of inſtruction, 
that example could enforce. At 
length a day arrived much defired 
by all—the day that made Clarinda 
ten years old. It was to be celebrat- 
ed in a cottage lately built in a beau- 
tiful receſs of the wood, and ſur- 
rounded by every ſimple beauty that 
could attract the eye, or touch the 
heart. Here an experiment was to 
be tried the event of which muſt 
mark with joy or heavineſs a mother's 
future days. The little girls ran 
frolickſome along, meeting no impe- 
diments in their way but the gloſſy 
blue- bell, che golden cowſlip, and 
5 B 2 bluſhing 


1 
bluſhing daiſy,—Theſe were gather- 
ed with alacrity, and woven into gar- 


lands for their hats. As ſoon as they 
were fixed, Clarinda imagined that 


her ſiſter's was the moſt becoming, 


and teized her to make an exchange, 


which Hortenſia complied with, ſay- 
ing, I can deny you nothing, my 


own dear Clarinda.“ When they 


arrived at the deſtined place, they 


were delighted with the novelty of 
the ſcene. The windows were adorn- 
ed by honey-ſuckles and eglantine, 
that interwove their branches with a a 
ſweet profuſion.—:The room was hung 

with a light cotton, that by its gay 

variety of figures pleaſed their eye.: 
but what charmed :them above all, 


was a table .covered with glittering 


toys, and another furniſhed with a 
handſome diſh of ſtrawberries and 
cream. 


cream. My dear children, ſaid the 
mother, I hope we ſhall here paſs a 
delightful evening. As it is Clarins 
da's fete, all you ſee here is her's.— 
vou, Hortenfiaz are only to have 
what your fiſter chooſes to give you. 
Clarinda inſtantly flew to the toys. 
Is it all mine, mama? Yes, my love, 
to diſpoſe of as you pleaſe. I ſhall 
keep this, Mama; I. cannot part 
from that; I like this; I admire 
that ;- I ſhall keep this, and this, 
and this; indeed I like them all! So 
ſaying, ſhe replaced them all in their 
box, which ſhe carefully depofited in 
her pocket handkerchief, to be con- 
veyed home. Hortenfia was rather 
dejected at this tranſaction, but con- 
ſoled herſelf with the expectation of 

the ſtrawberries. You will give me 
ſome fruit, won't you, Clarinda 2—1 
B 3 hall 
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mall firſt eat what I like, ſaid Clas 


rinda; and ſeating herſelf by the 


table, ſhe eat them all i in a few mi- 


nutes. 


HFortenfia's fortitude was now ex- 
bauſted ; ſhe ran to her mother, hid 


her head in her boſom, and burſt 


into a fit of crying. Her mother 


kiſſed her tenderly, and told her to 


be comforted, for her fete ſhould 
ſoon be kept in the ſame place. In 
the mean time ſhe adviſed her to 
amuſe herſelf with running round 
the cottage, and gathering ſome more 
wild- flowers. Hortenſia wiped her 
eyes, and ſoon forgot her diſappoint- 


ment in the pleaſure of running about | 
and purſuing the ſhining buttery or 5 
ſportive kid. 


Now, Clarinda, that you are ten 
Tous of age, and no longer a little 
child, 
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child, we will converſe together in a 
reaſonable manner. Sit down by me, 
and tell me how you like this place. 
O!] prodigiouſly, Mama; I never 
was ſo much pleaſed in all my life— 
The fruit was ſo nice! and the toys 
are ſo pretty, added ſhe, claſping her 
box. I am glad you like them, my 
love; but my ſatisfaction in giving 
them is ſtill greater than yours; as 
the pleaſure of beſtowing on others a 
part of what we poſſeſs, is the ſweeteſt 
ſenſation a good mind can experi- 
ence. God himſelf, who is the hap- 
pieſt and beſt of beings, is continu- 
ally pouring benefits upon all; and 
the nobler the intelligent mind 1s, 
to imitate Him who is all perfection. 
Look there, Clarinda, at the ſetting 
fun; the moſt glorious and liberal 
ys object 
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object in creation — He diſpenſes 
light through all the world, and fills 
'us with gladneſs, whether we con- 
template his beauty, or feel his ani- 
mating powers. Every thing around 
us ſpeaks the bounty of God to man. 
— The trees offer us their fruits, and 
yield refreſhing ſhade ;—the fields 


produce us bread ;— the meadows 


paſture for our cattle ;—the cow gives 


us delicious drink ;—the ſheep pro- 


vide us in food and cloathing the 
wind purifies our air —the rain re- 
freſhes our earth not even a Bloſ- 


ſom blows, or flowret breathes in 


vain.” They yield their charming 
odours as we paſs,. and expand their 
beauties to our wondering fight. The 
birds, with their ſoft melody, delight 


our ears, and every object in nature 


beſtows its gifts on us, at the com- 


mand 
. . | l 4 


e 
mand of God our great Benefactor. 
All he requires of us, my child, in 
return for his mercies, is to be thank - 
ful to him, and kind to our fellow- 
creatures. When we impart our bleſ- 
ſings to each other, we pleaſe the Di- 
vine Giver of all; we imitate his 
goodneſs, and ſecure his future 
bounty to ourſelves. By exerting reci- 
procal acts of kindneſs and benevo- 
lence towards one another, we diſ- 
charge the duty of intelligent and 
virtuous agents; we enjoy the ap- 
probation of our own hearts, and 
render ourſelves amiable, beloved, 
and happy. 
O! Mama, exclaimed Clarinda, 
I will be kind; I will be liberal too ! 
Call Hortenſia; ſhe ſhall have a 
ſhare in the toys —ſhe ſhall chuſe— 
the hall indeed! Her happy mother 
. claſped 
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claſped her in her arms; ſhe ſaw 
with delight that ſenſibility beamed 
in her eyes, and that conviction had 
reached her heart. From that hour 
Clardina became as gentle and gene- 
rous as ſhe had been tenacious and 
froward. Such was the reward of 
maternal care; ſuch the triumph of 
reaſon in the breaſt of Clarinda. 


TALE 
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TALE U. 


THE REMEDY. 
7 Reflechiſſez avant d'agir.“ 


Sorta was a very pretty little 
girl, and had it not been for one cir- 
cumſtance, would have been as 
agreeable in mind as in perfon.—She 
was perfectly good humoured to her 
companions, full of affe&ion for her 
friends; and her heart was all alive 
to every ſentiment of compaſſion : 
her purſe belonged to the poor, and 
her play-fellows were always wel- 
come to ſhare in her toys and comfits. 
What then could poſſibly be the fault 
of ſuch a charming girl? — It was 
want of attention ;—a defect which 
blemiſhed every good quality ſhe 
ee and rendered them almoſt 
- uſeleſs. 
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uſeleſs. When her muſie maſter was- 
with her, ſhe. would be endeavouring 
to recollect le pas d'un cotillon ;, 
when her dancing-mafter attended, 
ſhe longed to fing—to read'or write, 
While a French leſſon was explained 
to her, Sophia did not. underſtand 
| a word, being buſily engaged juſt at : 
that time in arranging a parterre in- 
her garden.— The next day in writ- 


l ing, the copy would be full of blots 
4 | and blunders, as Sophia was debating 


in her mind whether her doll's new cap 
ſhould have a blue or a pink riband. 
By this means ſhe made no progreſs 
in her education, and her abilities 
were ſurpaſſed by ſeveral young ladies 
of very inferior accompliſhments to 
herſelf. This unbappy defect at the 
ſame. time prevented the natural ef- 
fect of her good diſpoſitions, 


One 


4 I 


One day a poor old man preſented 
her à petition, which ſhe under- 
took to ſhew her father. She ran 
into the garden for that purpoſe, and 
met him with. a ſquirrel- in- his hand, 


which he gave her, and its pretty 


gambols (ſo like her own) made her 
loſe all thoughts of the poor old 
man. When the petition was found 
it was too late, as the poor man 
was dead in the interim, in great 
poverty. Sophia was very ſorry at 
the time, but ſoon became as thought- 
leſs as ever. She appeared aukward 
in-company, from never attending 
to the converſation, and unpleaſing 
to her companions, by not properly 
joining in their amuſements. Her 
inſtructors diſliked her; and her pa- 
rents were aſhamed of her.—In a 

word poor Sophia was, at eleven years 


of 


1 


of age totally ignorant, and com- 
pleatly diſagreeable. About this pe- 
riod her aunt, Mrs. Menell, returned 
from, abroad; ſhe ſoon diſcovered 
Sophia's defect, but at the ſame time 
perceived ſo much goodneſs of heart 
and natural quickneſs of underſtand- 
ing, as induced her to attempt and 
hope for her niece's amendment. 
For this purpoſe ſhe invited Sophia 
to ſpend ſome weeks with her at 
Menell park. A few days after their 
arrival, Mrs. Menel} complained of 
being ill, and ſaid ſhe wanted a pru- 
dent, careful, attentive little nurſe, 
and ſhould be glad if Sophia would 
undertake that office. Sophia moſt 
readily complied, and accordingly en- 
tered on the duties of her charge.— 
Several {mall miſtakes happened i in 
the courſe. of the firſt day on being 
| ſent . 


. 
ſent for a prayer- book, ſhe brought a 
newſpaper; and being defired to 
reach the ſpectacles, ſhe handed the 
tongs. But theſe, and ſimilar errors 
excepted, ſhe did all in her power to 
amuſe her patient. She jumped— 
ſhe ſang—and told her fairy tales. 
Mrs. Menell frequently employed her 
in reading and writing, making her 
repeat the ſenſe of both; but her im- 
provement was very ſmall. Inatten- 
tion ſtood in the way of every thing. 
Mrs. Menell one day complained of 
being worſe. Little nurſe, ſaid ſhe, 
ſtep into the cloſet and pour me out 


a medicine that is on one of the 


ſhelves; it is called a mixture for 
the gout: away tript Sophia, opened 
the cloſet, ſnatched up a vial, poured 
aut its contents, and gave it to her 
n who drank it, but preſently re- 
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marked that it did not tafte as it 
fhould do. Sure, Sophia, you have 
made ſome miſtake : yet the vials 
were all labelled. Go fetch me the 


empty one that I may examine it. 


Sophia went for . the vial, but on 


reading its label Poiſon for rats, 
the gave a ſhriek, and fainted away. 
When recovered from the fit, ſhe caft 
herſelf on her knees before Mrs. 


 Menell, and wringing her hands in 
an agony, ſhe. cried, O! my dear 


aunt, I have poiſoned you ! 
Her aunt let her tears have vent, 
and then ſaid, reſolve, my child, 


moſt ſteadfaſtly for the future, to 


make ule of the underſtanding which 


God has given you, and pay attention 


to all you do. Had I kept in that cloſet 


a poiſon, you would undoubtedly this 
day have occafioned my death; 


merely 


7 "ry 0 "Y 
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merely from the circumſtance of not 
reading the label. But be comforted 
my Sophia; dt was only milk and wa- 
ter which I placed there for this 
experiment. May it prove a remedy 


for you in a complaint that is worſe 


than either the gout or fever! Re- 
flect ſeriouſly on the misfortune that 
might have occured, and let this day 
be a leſſon for life. Sophia's joy was 
inexpreſſible, and her reſolution moſt 
ſincere. Her good ſenſe, conſtantly 
on the watch, enabled her to conquer 
her defect. She became an accom- 
pliſhed woman — the joy of her friends 
and an ornament to ſociety, | 
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THE BOXES, 


— La vanitẽ eft la vice 
Qui depare toutes les qualites 
ec Elle commence par les ternir, 
Elle finit preſque toujours par les dẽtruire.“ 


Tur ſame day gave birth to Leo- 


nora and Henrietta, two couſins, 


whoſe perſons, fortunes, and diſpo- 


ſitions were totally different. Leonora 
was the only child of very wealthy 
parents: Henrietta's mother was an 
officer's widow, who lived on the 
ſmall remains of a narrow fortune. 
Leonora's abode was a magnificent 
manſion ſurrounded by towering 


elms, and waving poplars ; a noble 


river 
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river added grandeur to the ſcene, 
and the charms of nature were po- 
liſhed by the graceful hand of art. 
Henrietta's dwelling was a little 
cottage at the declivity of a hill. A 
ſmall bur neat garden was all her 
pleaſure- ground: but the ſnow drops 
ſprung ſpontaneouſly under her feet, 
and the birds delighted in the ſhades 
of her rural habitation. Leonora's 
parents doated on her with that fool- 
iſh affection which is blind to all de- 
fects: Henrietta's mother was ren- 
dered more ſagaciouſly penetrating 
by maternal loye, . Leonora's features 
were beautiful, her complexion bril- 
hant, her figure graceful. Henriet- 
ta's perſon was ſweetly feminine; in- 
nocence and candur formed the 
chief charm both of her face and 
manners. Leonora ſtruck at firſt 
EN. light; 
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ſight; Henrietta improved on every 
interview; gentleneſs was her cha- 
raQeriſtic ; vanity, Leonora's. She 
wiſhed for no pleaſure fo much as 
general admiration ; and all ſhe did 
or ſaid was marked by her predomi- 
nant foible. Theſe couſins uſually 
met-once a year on account of Leo- 
nora's birth-day, which was celebrat- 
ed with much ſplendor. © I won- 
der, Henrietta, why your mother 
does not keep your birth-day.” Be- 
cauſe, replied Henrietta, ſhe can- 
not afford to throw her money away 
on ſo trifling an occaſion.” I be- 
lieve Henrietta that no one ever calls 
you a beautiful little creature, and a 
ſweet angel?” „ No, never in all 
my life.” That is, my love, be- 
cauſe you are not handſome ; poor 
little couſin, there is a great differ- 

| Ence 
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ence between us two.“ know it; 
ſaid Henrietta, yet though I am not 
Pretty, my dear mama loves me all 
the ſame: don't you, mother ?” The 
anſwer was a tender kiſs, with a re- 
mark, that only merit could ſecure a 
laſting attachment. As they advanc- 
ed in life, Henrietta applied to her 
ſtudies, from a laudable deſire of im- 
provement: Leonora acquired ac- 
compliſhments, that ſhe might gain 
applauſe. | 

About this time they expected a 
vida from their uncle, who was god- 
father to both. He had been go- 
vernor abroad, and had acquired a 
rapid fortune. Leonora hearing her 
family obſerve that he was immenſely 
rich, determined to do all in her 
power to gain his good graces. She 
Was both extravagant and covetous; 
3 5: 
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an inconſiſtency which vanity is ſub- 
ject to. Do you think, Mama, 
that the governor will bring me a ſet 
of jewels ? Do lend me your dia- 
monds, that I may ſee how I become 
them.” On her mother's compliance, 
ſhe walked up and down before a 
large pier glaſs, in a fit of intoxica- 
tion; but, to conſole herſelf for tak- 
ing them off, ſhe obſerved ** That 
beauty needs not the foreign aid of 
ornament.” At this moment the go- 
vernor was announced, Leonora, 
who was predetermined to ſhine, 
*« looked delightfully with all her 
might ;” ſhe talked, ſhe played, ſhe 
{ung, and exhibited her drawings. 
But all ſhe did was tin&ured with 
vanity ; and her beauty was deform- 
ed by affectation. When ſhe moved, 
her ROY: elegant perſon was 


writhed 
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writhed intofantaſtic attitudes. When . 
ſhe ſang or played, her head moved - 
about like a mandarine'ss When an- 
other converſed, ſhe would interrupt . 
their ſtory to tell it better herſelf. In 
ſhort, in a weeks time the governor 
was heartily diſguſted at his hand- 
ſome god-daughter. How different 
was the ſcene at Henrietta's ! 

She was employed in making a 
frock for a poor child, but on ſeeing 
her uncle ſhe dropt her work, and 
flew to his arms in tears of joy. Every 
ſucceeding day diſcovered ſome ne- 

charm in her diſpoſition; and un- 
conſcious of her powers of pleaſing, 
ſhe never failed to pleaſe. Simpli- 
city adorned her perſon, and modeſty 
heightened her accompliſhments. 
When her.uncle left her, jt was with 
the feelings of a father. The day 
e which . 
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which made both the couſins fifteen, 
. was to be ſpent at his caſtle. The 


entertainment was elegant; the com- 


pany faſhionable. At their depar- 
ture the governor opened a cabinet, 


and taking out two ivory boxes of 


fimilar form, preſented one to each, 


ſaying, my god- daughters muſt ac- 
cept of theſe boxes, which will be a 


means of happineſs to both. Do not 


open them till you are returned 

home. Do it when you are alone, 

added he, in a whiſper to Leonora. 
Henrietta immediately conſigned 


hers to her mother's care. Leonora 
invited ſeveral young ladies of her 


acquaintance to go home with her 
to ſee its contents. If it does not 


contain jewels, ſaid ſhe, I will lay out 


the money on a divine ſet! it will be 


all one. 


el | 5 ; When 
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When Henrietta arrived, ſhe open- 

ed her box with the hopes of finding 
her uncle's picture. It was full of 
papers, with a letter for Henrietta. 
My ever amiable god-daughter, 
you already poſſeſs the greateſt beau- 
ty in a ſweet diſpoſition, and the 
higheſt bleſſing in a contented mind. 
The deficiency of fortune you muſt 
allow me to ſupply.—It is but juſt, 
that loving you as my child, 1 
ſhould act the part of an 
Affectionate Father. 
Bank Notes 10,0001. 
My deareſt mother, ſaid Henrietta, 
receive theſe notes. May all the 
comforts of life now be yours! No 
longer let anxiety for my future eſta- 
bliſhment diſturb your dear maternal 
boſom! Now thall my dear mother 
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The pious parent adored the bounty 
of Providence, which ſhe and her ami- 
able Henrietta enjoyed with grateful 
hearts. 

As ſoon as Leonora reached home, 
ſhe held up her box; and“ Now 
ladies let me have your opinion.“ - 
The youthful company preſſed round 
the table with looks of curiofity and 
impatience, and were quite provoked 
at the affected diſplay of Leonora's 
fingers, as ſhe opened the box, which 
retarded the operation. At laſt it 
was accompliſhed ; and behold a— 
| looking-glaſs. 
The tittering of the young laden 
encreaſed Leonora's confuſion. For 
the firſt time in her life ſhe eyed her- 
ſelf with diſſatisfaction, and felt hu- 
miliated. One of the young ladies 
proving a ſlip of paper, read theſe 

words ; 


C 9 2 
words; Beauty loſes its value, un- 
leſs it be accompanied with an ami- 
able diſpoſition; and the moſt brilli- 
ant accompliſhments ceaſe to pleaſe, 
when unadorned by modeſty.” 
Leonora retired in haſte. She ſhed 
tears of mortification. She then re- 
volved het paſt life, and felt its inſig- 
nificancy. Reaſon and reflection be- 
ing now admitted to plead, fully 
gained the cauſe. 1 
Leonora determined to conquer 
her vanity. A year of arduous reſo- 
lution produced this effect; ſhe be- 
came the delight of all who knew 
her; and was every where cited as 
one of the brighteſt examples her 
ſex could boaſt of. 
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TALE IV. 


LE BOCAGE. 


ec To be good is to be happy: 


Lavy W. and Mrs. M. placed 


their two daughters at the ſame fe- 
male ſeminary, and ſoon after left 
England. The conduct of theſe 
young ladies was entirely different. 


Myra was attracted by the fooliſh idle 
part of the ſociety; Lucia aſſociated 
only with the good. Myra was pleaſ- 
ed at the belief that a number of pu- 


pils would prevent a narrow inſpec- 
tion into her conduct: Lucia reſolv- 
ed to act with double vigilance on 
ENS that 


( 


that account. When Myra dudied; 7 
her aim was to avoid puniſhment, 
not to acquire inſtruction; while 
Lucia weighed the meaning of what- 
ever ſhe read. A certain harmony 
of mind pointed out to Lucia the 
paſt and right of every thing; while 
Myra was negligent of every duty; 
indolent, ſelfiſh, - Joyleſs, unbe- 
| loved!” Lucia in her manners was 
obliging and polite: Myra was care- 
leſs and ill-humoured. Lucia deriv- 
ed pleaſure and inſtruction from all 
her teachers; ſhe regarded each f 
them as a mental benefactreſs, and 
her heart glowed with ſentiments of 
gratitude, that accelerated her pro- 
greſs, while they proved her ſenſibili- 
ty. Myra looked upon the teachers 
as ſo many ſpies over her actions, 


whom it was a pleaſure to elude. 
a She 
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She paid no attention to the maſters. 


_ ---She made no improvement, and 


gained no friend. Such was their 
ſituation when their mothers returned 
from abroad. At fifteen years of age 
they were removed from boarding- 
ſchool. Lady W. made her home a 
ſcene of amuſements, and had con- 
tinually a ſucceſſion of viſitors, that 
Myra might become converſant with 
the tons of the faſhionable world, 
previous to her own exhibition. Mrs 
M.'s ſociety was ſmall, but well ſe- 
lected. Though ſhe approved of 


elegant accompliſhments, her princi- 


pal aim was directed to the heart. 
Lucia was grateful for her mother's 


care, and eager to become all ſhe 


wiſhed her. Myra was deaf to advice, 
and however negligent herſelf, was of 


do 
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do too much for her in any partfs 
cular. 

Among the various fetes that were 
given for Myra's amuſement, a ſplen- 
did ball was announced, to which 
Lucia was invited. Myra was adorn- 
ed with the utmoſt elegance for the 
occaſion, and her fond mother hoped 
to {ee her outſhine every youthful 
viſitant as much in talents as in dreſs, 
Lord G. a very fine young gentle- 
man, opened the ball with Myra, who 
{though ſhe had every eye upon her) 
paid no attention either to the figure, 
the ſtep, or the meaſure. It is need- 
leſs to add that ſhe performed ſhock- 
ingly. Sir Charles M. danced with 
his'coufin Lucia, who was univerſally 
admired. As an interlude between 
dancing, muſic was propoſed. . Myra 
was ſullen in her acquieſcence, and 
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flovenly in the execution. Luria's 
performance was ſkilful ; and her 
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deſire of obliging gave an additional 


charm to all ſhe did. 


The morning after the ball, the 


ladies took a little faunter into the 
park and ſhrubbery ; they ſeparated 
into ſmall parties, and Myra and Lu- 


cia took a path that led to a charm- 


ing bocage, where a ſummer houſe. 


was ſheltered by the woody ſcenery. 
behind, and commanded a delight- 
ful proſpect. As the young ladies 
advanced, they overheard two voices 
in earneſt converſation, It is Lord 


G. and Sir Charles, ſaid Myra; let 


us place ourſelves in the ſhade and 


over-hear their diſcourſe. Would 


that be ſtrictly honourable, replied 
Lucia? pray let us return by the 
path we came. You may do, ma' am, 
F as 
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as you pleaſe, ſaid Myra, but for my 
part I ſhall ſtay here; ſaying this ſhe 

advanced on tip-toe, and ſeating her- 

ſelf behind the ſummer-houſe, loſt 

not a ſyllable of the _ con- 


verſation: 


<< I proteſt, Charles, I envied your 
fate as I led, or rather dragged my 
heavy aukward partner up and down 
the dance. How ſhe poked her 

neck! You had a charming girl for 
your partner, but you muſt allow I 
had deviliſh ill- luck with mine: how 
ſulky ſhe looked, interrupted Sir 
Charles, when ſhe was aſked to fing ! 
and how ſhe ſcreamed ! I never yet 
faw ſo diſagreeable a creature, replied 
Lord G. If her riches ſhould procure 
her a huſband, how will that poor Un- 
fortunate merit compaſſion, who ſhall 
be her partner through life. I would 
D not 
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verſation: 
e proteſt, Charles, [ envied your 
fate as I led, or rather dragged my 
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not have her with a million, cried Sir 
Charles ; nor I with the Indies, re- 
torted Lord G, But to drop this 
ſtupid ſubject, if you will take an air- 


ing with me, 1 will ſhew you the 
fineſt creature of a hound you ever 


ſaw in your life. Except my Cæſar, 


rejoined the other. I make no ex- 


ceptions, replied Lord G. So ſaying, 
arm in arm they left their ſeat, and 
fortunately for thepoor Myra, took an- 


other path. As ſoon as they were 
out of fight, ſhe ran into the ſummer- 
houſe, to giye vent to her emotions. 
She trembled, ſhe ſobb'd, and ſtampr 
the ground with paſſion : at laſt giv- 
ing way to reflection, ſhe covered her 
face and fell into a flood of tears, 
the happieſt ſhe ever ſhed ; for they 
were the tears of ſenſibility which, 


2 while they ſoften, fortify the heart.” 


She 
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She ſpent an hour the moſt ſetious 
the had ever known. She revolved 
her paſt conduct, and meditated a 
future change. Her mother accident- 
ally paſſing by at that moment, ſtopt 
to careſs the darling of her heart. 
—She was ſurpriſed and alarmed at 
the diſtreſs ſhe found her in. O 
mama! cried Myra, my deareſt ma- 
ma! I am unworthy of all your gbod- 
neſs. I am a diſgrace to myſelf and 
you ; and am even eſteemed of leſs 
conſequence than Cæſar. What means 
my love ? Myrathen with many tears 
repeated the converſation ſhe had 
overCheard, and added, if my behavi- 
our in company makes me deſpiſed, 
how ſhould I be hated, was all my 
eaprice and ill humour known! if 

being ſullen, expoſes me to ſuch 
ſevere ſtrictures, how would Lord 
2 23 -- G. and 
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Lord G. and Sir Charles deſpiſe me, 


if they were acquainted with my ig- 


norance, and above all, my ungrate- 
ful return to my mama's kindneſs. 
Forgive me madam ! forgive me my 
tender mother! at your feet J abjure 


all my faults. Lady W. was too 
much affected to ſpeak ; ſhe em- 


braced her penitent child, who thus 
continued; © allow me, madam two 
years to redeem my mifpent time; 
and conceal me from the world till 
you ſhall have no reaſon to bluſh at 
your daughter's conduct. Lady W. 
weighed this propoſal in her mind, 
and in a few days reſolved to leave 
England. During their journey to 
the continent, Myra was all attention 
to her mother, beginning her refor- 
mation in the article of gratitude. 
This ſentiment raiſed to heaven, ex- 


alted 
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atted her underſtanding, and enlarged 
her heart. As true virtue is an ac- 
tive principle, her reſolution gained 
ſtrength every day ; and every day 
tended to eradicate a fault, or gain an 
excellence. Her diſpoſition being 
corrected, ſhe courageouſly entered 
on the work of education. It was 
alſo an arduous undertaking ; but di- 
ligence conquers every difficulty. 
She had the moſt eminent maſters ;— 
ſhe paid them the ſtricteſt attention, 
and practiſed in their abſence. No 
miſer ever prized his gold more than 
Myra did her time. The firſt hour 
of the day ſhe devoted to that bounti- 
ful Being, who diſpenſes both life 
and happineſs.—She ſpent another 
hour in mufic or drawing before 
breakfaſt : after which ſhe read two 
hours in hiſtory, making extracts as 
ſhe read. 
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The remainder of the day her va - 
rious maſters attended her, with 
whom her progreſs was amazing. The 
evening ſhe ſpent. in a ſelect ſociety, 
where her ſweetneſs of manners con- 
ciliated evey heart. Four years elapſ- 
ed, and the once aukward girl, was 
now. the accompliſhed woman. — The 
graces adorned her perſon — the 

ſciences enlarged her mind, and the 
_ virtues filled her breaſt, Thus meta- 
mor phoſed ſhe returned to her native 
country. TO 

The day ſhe was preſented, Lord 
G, chanced to be at court for the firſt 
time ſince his return from the grand 
tour. How was he ſurpriſed to ſee 
the poke-neck'd ſullen Myra tranſ- 
formed into an object of general ad- 
miration! N 
On a more intimate acquaintance, 
he 
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he diſcovered that her merit and ac- 
compliſhments ſurpaſſed her beauty; 
and his heart fell a ſacrifice to ſo 
many united charms. In a few 
months the made Lord G. happy, by 
accepting his hand. She renewed an 
acquaintance with her former friends, 
among whom the amiable Eucla, 
then Lady M. was jullly diſtinguiſh- 
ed. . 
Ps 8 Myra was beloved 
and admired by all. The excellence 
of her character gave luſtre to her 
rank; and happy herſelf, ſe formed 
the felicity of all around her ; enjoy- 
ing in the affection of her huſband, 
mother, and friends, the reward of 
merit and the triumph of virtue, 
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TALE V. 


THE RAMBLE». 


1 In our own breaſt the ſource of pleaſure lies, 
6 Still open, and till flowing to the wiſe,” 


1 ISABELLA was the only daughter 
| of Sir James and Lady E. who be- 
ſtowed the tendereſt care on her in- 
fancy, and paid unremitting attention 

to her education, oy 
Iſabella was handſome and accom- 
pliſhed ; ſhe enjoyed health, with all 
the bleſſings that affluence could con- 
fer; yet ſhe was not happy. She 
was indulged in every wiſh by her 
fond 
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fond parents; ſhe had every advan- 
tage that rank could beſtow; but Iſa- 
bella's mind was an inſtrument ſo out 
of tune, as to render ineffectual even 
the harmonious touches of proſperity. 
and affection. She would be out of 
humour with the very elements and 
ſeaſons. —The ſummer was inſuffer- 
able hot, the winter was too cold; 
repoſe was infipid, and exerciſe ha- 
raſſing ; company was fatiguing, and 
ſolitude inſupportable. Thus did 
the unhappy Iſabella paſs the dawn 
of life; nor had its encreaſing luſtre 
any power to illumine the darkneſs 
of her mind. No joy did ſhe expe- 
rience in the ſweet circle of domeſtic 
friends; and the glances of parental 
affection beamed in vain, If ſhe 
named an acquaintance, it was to diſ- 
cover their faults ; if ſhe read a book, 

at 
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id was on purpoſe to eritieiſe it. No- 
thing in the world yielded her any 
ſatis faction; and at laſt her wretched 
temper operated ſo far on her reaſon, 
as to make her believe herſelf the 
moſt unhappy being in nature, 

Her parents beheld this defect with 
the deepeſt concern, and did all in 
their power to countera@ it; but 


their tender admonitions were con- 


firued into diflike, and ſerious advice 
was ſtyled inſupportable tyranny. A 
relation whobehevedthather infirmity 
proceeded from low ſpirits, adviſed 
a frequent change of ſcene ; in con- 
ſequence of which ſhe was to ſpend 
the ſummer and autumn in travelling 
about from one place to another: 
but all the varied ſcenery was in vain, 
for Iſabella could not fly from her 
ſelf. - She complained that the roads 

| were 
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were rugged; the country was barren 3 
that the hills intercepted her view, 
and the vallies were frightful. She 
was every day permitted to ride or 
walk out as ſhe pleaſed, an old faith- 
ful ſervant attending her. In one of 
theſe rambles ſhe reached a cottage 
that was ſo. neat, and ſo. romantically 
ſituated, as to tempt her to ſtop 
and ſurvey it. Near the houſe was 
an orchard, where a lovely girl, about 

fifteen, was ſhaking a tree, and gather- 
ing its fruit into her baſket. Her 
cheeks vied in bloom with the bright= 
eſt apples ſhe gathered, and her eyes 
ſparkled with good-humour and 
health. On ſeeing a fine lady, the. 
dropt a rural curteſy, and offered one 
of her largeſt apples. Iſabella was 
betrayed into a momentary ſatisfac - 
tion. You have a pretty habita- 
„„ 


never idle. But ſhe means it well, 
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tion here.“ Bittation, ma'am? © I 
mean, you have a pretty houſe.” Yes 
ma'am, I keep it tolerable neat. I 
clean it every morning before fix 
o'clock, and then I work in the gar- 
den or field; and then, ma'am, I cook 
my aunt's dinner; and at night I 
work for her at my needle.” Sure 
your aunt 1s much obliged to you, 
I think. No ma'am, it is I that am 
much obliged to my aunt, for ſhe 
maintains me. I have neither father 
nor mother, ma'am, nor no earthly 
friend except my aunt and my couſin 
John.” I hope they are good to 
you? yes ma'am, they are both very 
natural to me, my aunt ſometimes 
gives me a good beating, but ſhe ſays 
it is all for my good, when ſhe thinks 
J loiter a little at my work, yet I am 


and 
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and after ſhe has been in a paſſion, 
my couſin John does ſpeak ſo com- 
fortable to me, that I often am ready 
to cry again for pleaſure. Perhaps 
he 1s in love with you ? alas! ma'am, 
his love would profit me nought, for 
as my aunt ſays he has a rightto a 
princely fortune; fifty pounds, ma'am, 
at the very leaſt : but I make myſelf 
quite contented, for God directs all 
for the beſt, and we ſhould truſt in 
he. We have all of us, you know, 
ma'am, much more than we deſerve. 
- Theſe remarks were only interrupt- 
ed by her care in picking up her ap- 
ples; and by way of comment ſhe 
warbled out a ſong— 
The little bird with motley wing, 

That flits along the ſky; _ 


And gaily ſings from morn to night, 
Is not more bleſs'd than I. 


The 
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The ſimple words, and wild melo- 


dy, found from Iſabella's ear, a paſs 


ſage to her heart. During her return 


ſhe ruminated on the ſcene ſhe had 
been witneſs to. A poor uncultivated 
peaſant, unbleſſed with tender parents, 
eaſe, or wealth, can rejoice and ſing, 
while I am a prey to diſcontent ! ſhall 
a poor and untaught girl, put in 


practice the ſublime duties of grati- 


tude and reſignation, and I remain 
ſullen and joyleſs ? a poor neglected 
young creature who is expoſed to 
every inclemency of ſeaſon, whoſe 
ſcanty morſel is procured by toil, who 
is menaced by poverty, and actually 
ſuffers ill uſage and diſappointment ; 


| ſhall ſhe affirm ſhe has more bleſſings 


than ſhe deſerves, whilſt I?—here 
ſtruck with remorſe, Iſabella pauſed 
and burſt into tears, Her reaſon ut- 
7 terly 
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terly revolted againſt the paſt: her 
reſolution firmly engaged for the fu- 
ture, When returned home, ſhe flew 
to her cloſet, and, in a rapture of 
gratitude unfelt before, ſhe thanked 
and bleſſed her ſupreme benefactor, 
whoſe bleſſings ſhe acknowledged 
were boundleſs and unmerited. 
As ſhe praiſed him, her heart ex- 
panded : in wiſhing to become grate- 
tul, ſhe experienced gratitude ; and 
felt that gratitude was a relief to the 
ſoul.” The miſt 2 and ſor- 

row was no more. 
She ſought her parents with a 
countenance full of love and ſerenity. 
She related her adventure, and ſubſe- 
quent reflections: her conduct em- 
phatically ſpoke all the reſt. She 
preſented Peggy, the fair cottager, 
with a wedding portion. This open- 
ed 
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ed a new ſtream of happineſs to the 
delighted Iſabella; drawn from the 
heavenly fountain of benevolence. 
She became truly happy—the joy of 
her parents, and a bleſſing to ſociety. 
Thus can reaſon conquer habit; and 
any mental defect may be eradicat- 
ed by the noble exertion of its oppo- 
ſite virtue. 
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TAE VL. 888 
AMELIA AND EMMA. 


cc True lovelineſs, which nothing can impair, | 
« dwells. in the mind.” | 


AMELIA and Emma contre d, 
while at boarding ſchool, the moſt 


tender friendſhip for each other. In 


all their ſtudies or amuſements, they 


were inſeparable companions. Emma 


was blooming as the morning roſe; 


her perſon was elegant, and finely 
proportioned; and every attitude 


graceful. Amelia had a fine plain 


figure, and her face 1 no particu- 
E 5 lar 
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Jar charm to attra& the eye. In 
their circumſtances, the diſparity 
continued. Emma was menaced by 
poverty—Anelia courted by wealth. 
Amelia admired beauty as the moſt 
enviable poſſeſſion ; Emma dreaded 
indigence as the greateſt evil—Theſe 
were their erroneous opinions in the 
dawn of life; yet each was ſufficient- 
ly generous to rejoice in the advan- 
tages of the other. How happy. I 
am, exclaimed Emma, (as ſhe one 
day aſſiſted her friend in fixing a 
pearl bracelet) that my dear Amelia 
will be exempt from all the evils 
which attend on indigence. Her's 
the generous heart, and to her will 
belong the glorious privilege of do- 
ing good. —While I! poor, help- 
leſs—inſignificant !-—Huſh, my dear 
Emma, nor wound my heart with 
es: theſe 
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theſe diſqualifying terms. Are you 
not rich in nature's gifts, while I muſt 
be indebted to fortune for even the 
civilities of life ? but you, my lovely 
friend, will give pleaſure to every 
eye, and create affection in every 
heart. Their mutual happineſs was 
interrupted by a letter from Emma's 
mother, which required the attend- 
ance of her daughter, and occaſioned 
an immediate ſeparation between 
theſe amiable friends ; each was op- ; 
preſſed with tender ſorrow, and they 
parted with all that ardour of feeling 
which peculiarly marks the ſeaſon of 
youth and innocence, _ 


c When glows the breaſt, as opening raſes fair, 
4 More free, more vivid than the linnets wing, 
4. Honeſt as light, tranſparent ev'n as air, 

„ Tender as buds, and laviſh as the ſpring.” 
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Amelia remained for ſome time 
diſconſolate for the lofs of her friend. 
To encreaſe her affliction, ſhe receiv- 
ed no letters from her; neither could 
ſhe gain any intelligence concerning 
her. Emma's removal had been 
equally ſudden and myſterious ; ſo 
all Amelia's enquiries proved fruit- 
leſs; at length the ſweetneſs- of her 
diſpoſition reconciled her to her pre- 
ſent circumſtances, and ſhe endea- 
voured to extract conſolation from a 
diſſuſive benevolence towards her 
young companions, and a ſtrict at- 
tention towards her own improve- 
ment in the various branches of her 
education. „ 

In about two years Amelia quit- 
ted ſchool.— She was not ſorry to 
leave a place which had loſt its high- 
eſt endearment; and received her 

guardian's 
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guardian's orders to remove to his 
country ſeat, with ſome degree of 
ſatisfaction. | 9 

This, gentleman, to whoſe eare 
Amelia's father had entruſted her, 
with a fortune of 30,0001. was an old 


baronet, an old bachelor, and a very 


great humouriſt. He was ill-natured; 


obſtinate, and vindictive; but en- 
deavoured to conceal. his ſurly diſpo- 


ſition, under the guiſe of pretended 
ſincerity. When Amelia entered the 
room, his firſt exclamation was, Hea- 
vens, how very plain ſhe is! poor 
Amelia was ſo mortified at this recep- 
tion, that ſne turned to her govern- 
els, who had accompanied her, and 
leaning her head on her ſhoulder, 
burſt into tears. 

Sir William L. 1 Ha not he 
tooliſh, and aſſured her he meant no 
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harm, while her governeſs interfer- 
ing, paid the young lady ſome gen- 
teel and deſerved compliments on 
her merit and diſpoſition. - I am glad, 


Faid Sir William, to hear ſuch a good 


account of you. Remember that you 


have no friend but me, ſo don't be 


ſhy, my little girl—what, though 
your father, mother, and every rela- 
tion be dead, never mind that, while 
I, your guardian, am ſpared to you. 


After dinner he aſked her for a ſong, | 


and was ſo delighted with her ready 


and ſweet performance, that he ſwore 


the was not half fo plain a girl as he 
had imagined. That ſame evening 
Amelia was carried to a clergyman's 


| houſe, in whoſe family ſhe was to 


board, till ſhe came of age. This 
gentleman was a perſon of learning 
and merit ; .and his wife was a polite 
agreeable woman, In this ſituation, 

Amelia 


Amelia was equally removed fram 
diſſipation and rufticity—She- had 
time for reflection, and was directed, 
by this gentleman's advice, in the 
purſuit of ſeveral elegant ſtudies. 
Hiſtory became one of her favourite 
amuſements. She excelled in muſic, 
and made a conſiderable progreſs in 
drawing. As ſhe became every day 
more attached to this worthy pair, 
who were by no means remarkable 
for any charms of perſon, it occurred 
to her mind, with all the force of 
truth, that beauty was neither abſo- 
Jutely effential for affection, nor 
eſteem; fince a perſon might be per- 
fectly amiable, and reſpected, with- 
out poſſeſſing it. This idea comfort- 
ed her heart, while it rectified her 
judgment; and ſhe entirely overcame 
the weak part of her character. From 
that moment ſhe loſt all anxicty as 
| E 4 7-1 OS 
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to her perfonal appearance, but re- 
ſolved to fpare no pains in rendering 
her mind as lovely as poſſible. 

Good- ſenſe, good-nature, and be- 
nevolence, were her chief ornaments. 
Every one that knew her character, 
admired it, and even the rugged Sir 
William became ſo attached to her, 
that he declared “ die when he 
would, he would leave her every fuk 
ling of his fortune.” 

Though Amelia was of the moſt 
grateful nature, there was a ſome- 
thing in Sir William's manner and 
diſpoſition, that was repugnant to her 
gentle mind. The family ſhe was 
with, informed her of his peculiari- 
ties, and added, that his own ſiſter 
had forfeited his affection, becauſe 
ſhe married a gentleman with whom 
he had chanced once to have a differ- 
ence at cards. He had quarrelled 

with 


with all his relations, and in a fit of 
paſſion had deſerted his paternal | 
eſtate, and quitted his country ; that 
he often mentioned his ſiſter in terms 
of deep reſentment, and had avowed 
his intentions of never leaving her a 
ſhilling of his fortune, in caſe he died 
ſingle. Amelia was ſhocked at ſo 
much obduracy—** pray, Sir, ſay no 
more; I wiſh to reſpect my nne 
if poſſible.” | 

As Amelia drew near her majority, 
the baronet hinted, that he had a 
good huſband. in his eye for her, who, 
though he was near ſeventy, would 
make her' as happy a woman as any 
in the kingdom. It is one, he ad- 
ded, that loves you dearly; if he dies 
he will leave you all his fortune, on 
the fimple proviſion of taking his 
name; and if he lives, little Amelia, 
he will make you his wife. The lat- 
Ones ter 
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ter declaration gave great diſturbanee 
to Amelia; and had not death put an 
end to Sir William's projects, his 
gentle ward would have been but too 
much in his power. He left her in 
addition to her own, a fortune of 
20,0001, With theſe ample poſſeſſi- 
ons, ſhe could indulge all the bene- 
volent propenſities of her ſoul. She 
aſſiſted the induſtrious poor, ſhe pro- 
vided for the aged, ſhe was the wi- 
dow's friend, and the orphan's ſup- 
port. Bleſſings followed her where- 
ever ſhe went; and the happineſs ſhe 
communicated to others, was refle&- 
ed on herſelf. While Amelia was 
thus calmly ſeated in the manſion of 
peace and proſperity, her friend Em- 
ma was engaged in ſcenes of a very 
different nature. She and her wi- 
dowed mother inhabited a cottage in 

he ſouth of Scotland. 


Emma 


Emma was blooming as Thomp- 
fon's Lavinia, but not like her © con- 
tent and careleſs of to-morrow's 
< fare,” for worldly ſolicitude prey- 
ed on her tender mind; and the dread 
of penury ſhaded her lovely brow. 
One day fitting at work with her 
mother, the looked earneſtly in her 
face, and burſt into tears. Per- 
„ haps I might be able patiently to 
* endure my own misfortunes ;. but 
I cannot bear to ſee my dear mo- 
£ ther reduced to ſuch obſcurity. 
“ You, the widow of Colonel M. 
_ © the daughter of Sir Thomas LI 
© whoſe qualities do honour to your 
« birth! O my dear, dear mother! 
* how can you ſupport ſo cruel a 
“ reverſe of fortune? Becauſe, my 
love, I am a chriſtian,” Theſe few 
words made the deepeſt impreſſion 
on is daughter's heart.— She deter- 

mined 


mined to overcome her weak deſpon- 
dency. She applied to religion for 
conſolation, and: ſhe: ſoon. perceived 
that her ways were the ways of 
peace.” —She reſolved from that mo- 
ment, no more to overvalue. the ad- 
vantages of wealth and ſituation, but 
to eſteem health and innocence the 
greateſt bleſſing, and to think no ſi- 
tuation unworthy of her, which di- 
vine wiſdom appointed. Theſe re- 
flections gave a ſun-ſhine to her 
countenance, and comfort to her 
heart. Several years paſt away im- 
perceptibly, and the avocations of 
ſevere neceſſity, became to the vir- 
tuous Emma the objects of her 
choice. She aſſiſted her mother in a 
variety of needle-works, which a 
faithful. ſervant diſpoſed of to the 
beſt advantage. This perſon had 
been Mrs, M's woman during her. 

youth, 
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youth, and had retained the ut moſt 
ardor for her ſervice. Her father's 
ſteward was another, on whoſe fide- 
lity ſhe could rely. He aſſiſted her 
with advice in the management of 
her cottage- ground; and offered to 
make enquiries after a ſituation for 
Emma. Mrs. M. had for ſometime 
paſt been extremely anxious con- 
cerning Emma's future proviſion in 
life, and checking her reſentment of 
unmerited negle& in her relations, 
and formerly profeſſed friends; ſhe 
wrote to them to conſult them on 
this intereſting ſulye&. In the an- 
ſwers ſhe received, one was ſurprized 
that ſhe had not bound her daughter 
apprentice to ſome honeſt trade; ano- 
ther was of opinion ſhe ſhould ſend 
her to wait on ſome lady of faſhion— 
a third ſaid, her mother might quali- 
iy her for a houſe-keeper's pen: in 
7 ſome 


ſome ſmall ſober Cie — Mrs. M. 
revalved theſe opinions in her mind 
as ſhe was a woman of excellent un- 
derſtanding, ſhe was fully perſuaded, 
that birth and a liberal education are 
of no value, but as they are incen- 
tives to virtue.—She was of opinion, 
that a perſon who was well-born and 
educated, ſhould in adverſity diſtin- 
guiſh herſelf, not by a falſe pride 
miſtaken ſhame, or too ready irrita- a 
bility, but by the ſuperiority of her 
ſentiments, and the integrity of her 
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| conduct.— Let to ſee her darling 
j .child plunged into the difficulties of 

| life, ſhook all the fortitude of her 

| foul, —Her youth and uncommon | 
1 beauty encreaſed the danger.—The 
1 rude blaſts of adverſity might kill ſo 


tender aflower; or the raſh hand of a 
voluptuary tarniſh all its luſtre.— 
Theſe were the confiderations that 

raiſed 


„„ 

raiſed a conflict in her breaſt, till u 
firm reliance on the goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence whiſpered peace and heaven 
ly reſignation. The old faithful ſtew - 
ard, who had many acquaintances in 
London, was defired by Mrs. M. to 
make enquiries after a ſituation for 
Emma: and in conſequence of theſe 
applications, three offers at length 
occurred. The firſt: was, to travel 
with a family (who had one child) as 
à governeſs; the ſecond was, to live 
with an old blind lady, who wiſhed 
to have a well educated young per- 
ſon to read to her, and to be conſtant- 
ly with her. The third ſituation 
was, to be companion to a young 
lady of fortune. The firſt offer Mrs. 
M. thought proper to decline, on 
account of its being the moſt ſolitary 
ſituation that any perſon but an her- 
mit can experience. She thought 
it 
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ft Joni a variety of felf-reſour- 


ces, which ſo young a woman as 
Emma would be unequal to: the 
ſecond appeared to her of too melan- 
choly a nature: but the third, ſhe 
readily accepted of; and deſired the 


good ſteward to write to his correſ- 


pondent in London, and cloſe with 
the latter propoſal. A few weeks 


brought this affair to a concluſion; 


all was ſettled, and the time fixed 


for their journey to England. A few 


days before they left their peaceful 
cottage, Mrs. M. led her daughter, 
in their evening walk, to a place 
Emma had never before ſeen. After 

they had gone a few miles, they fol- 
lowed a winding path, and reached 
an old majeſtic caſtle that was falling 
into ruins. Emma ſeated herſelf un- 

der an oak, to examine it at pleaſure; 


while Mrs. M. fetching a deep ſigh, 


and 
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and eyeing it with a penſive air, thus 
addreſſed her. That caſtle, Emma, 
formerly belonged to my anceſtors; 
and there 1 ſpent my juvenile, happy 
days. It is with a melancholy plea- 
ſure I take one more look at it, be- 
fore I go, perhaps for ever. Vour 
grand - father inherited the eſtates of 
ſeveral wealthy houſes, but being too 
deſirous to aggrandize his ſon, he left 
him all, except a ſmall portion to 
me. Of that portion, and the for- 
tune your father poſſeſſed, nothing 
was left except our little cottage. 
But let me draw a veil over your fa- 
ther's failings: prudence is not al- 
ways a virtue congenial to the brave! 

As for my brother, he was inſenſible 
to my calamities; a flave to caprice, 
tenacious of his own miſtaken opinĩ- 


1 Wh capable of the moſt whimſical at- 


1 F tachments, 


tachments, and the moſt laſting diſ- 
guſts for very trivial cauſes; nature 
and friendſhip had no ties for him. 
O! Emma, if he ſtill lives, may he 
repent of his obduracy! if he is 
dead, peace be to his aſhes! Mrs. M. 
dropt a pious tear: her daughter fi- 
lently preſſed her hand in hers, and 
gave her a look of the ſofteſt. ſympa · 
thy. Their hearts underſtood each 
other. My Emma, ſaid Mrs. M— 
we have always more bleſſings left 
us, than (ſtrictly ſpeaking) we de- 
ſerve. It is true, I am deprived of 
affluence; but am I not bleſſed with 
health? I have loſt a beloved huſ- 
band; but have 1 not an amiable 
child, whom it is tranſport thus to 
claſp to my maternal boſom ?—they 
den left the caſtle, and returned 
- home penſive, not ſad. They 

| _ lat 
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at out on the appointed day, and 
had a ſafe journey to London; from 
whence they proceeded, accord- 
Ing to their direction, to the lady's 
country ſeat. As they drew near it, 
Emma ſaid, with emotion, I once 
had an amiable friend, who loved me 
as herſelf; but a falſe ſhame made 
me carefully conceal my fituation 
from her. Now I am puniſhed as 1 
deſerve; and muſt at a ftranger's 
hand, receive the aſſiſtance ſhe would 
have delighted to hold out to me. 
Say not a ſtranger, my love: we are 
all related. Independence is a chi- 
mera : we are all dependant on each 
other by a chain that cannot be bro- 
ken To day we receive; to-morrow 
perhaps we are the obligers ; which- 
ever be our lot, my Emma, we have 
reaſons to ſay with the poet, 


F2 «© Eternal 
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ce Eternal incenſe 1 che ſoul aſcend ; 
« To Him who made each being want a friend, 
& And plac'd us in a world of ſun, and ſhade, 


« Where thoſe that bloom, might ſhelter thoſe that fade.“ 


They now approached the houſe. 
Emma's legs tottered under her as 
the entered it. She changed colour, 
and underwent the greateſt trepida- 
tion. My love, ſaid her mother, the 
lady meets us—Emma ſtrove to af 
ſume courage. She raiſed her timid 
eyes; the looked at her benefactreſs, 
and fle into her arms - my Emma! 
my Amelia! O! my beloved friend! 
this was all that either could ſay, till 
tears of joy relieved them. A full 
and intereſting diſcovery took place. 
Amelia, in her friend, ſaw the natural 
heireſs to Sir William L's fortune. 
Emma found in her patroneſs, the 
perſon ſhe moſt wiſhed to be indebt- 

3 ed 
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ed to. The generous Amelia made 
them both independent for life. They 
became one family, and . of 
| love. 

Mrs. M. was the happieſt of wo- 
men : and as to the two ſriends, the 
beauty of the one was ſcarce remem- 
bered; and the plainneſs of the other 
totally loſt, among the blaze of intel- 
lectual r 
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TALE VII. 


1 WISH, my dear Julia, that we 

had lived in the days of the fairies, 
ſaid Flora to ber ſiſter, when you 
know they had nothing to do but to 
with for what they pleaſed, and im- 
mediately ſome kind fairy would 
put them in poſſeſſion of their wiſhes. 
Suppoſe a fairy was now to appear, 
what would your wiſh be? replied 
Julia, I would inſtantly have, ſaid 
Flora, ſome of the ſweeteſt patterns 
of filk, a piece of the moſt delicate 
Indian muſlin, with a quantity of rib- 
bands of the neweſt and moſt beco- 
ming patterns. You had better, in- 
terrupted Maria (who had, till then, 
been engaged at her work) have a 
N purſe 


SY 


_ purſe like that of Fortunatus, which 
never emptied. A magnificent houſe, 
extenſive gardens, a handſome equi - 
page, with a eheſt full of gold, would 
be no contemptible acquiſitions! But 
not half ſo deſirable as heauty, repli- 
ed Flora; it was ſilly to talk of fine 
things only, when I might as- eaſily 
have beauty itſelf. O! I would be 
moſt prodigieufly handſome, and 
have a little hundred of admirers in 
my train. Vou are hoth very fimple 
girls, ſaid Julia; now liſten to me. 
I, for my part, would wiſh for ſome 
mental gift, by which I might daily 
improve in ſelf-knowledge, and ſelf- 

approbation. Really, ſiſter, ſaid Mar 
ria, you were never deficient jn the 
latter article: you can enjoy ſelf-ap- 
probation without the aid of the fai- 
ries; cannot ſhe, Flora? Flora ſmiled 
8 1 her 
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her aſſent, while Julia ſhrugged up 
her ſhoulders at the frivolity of her 
fiſters. They however all continued 
caſtle- building till it was time to re- 
tire to reſt. W 
What follows, however marvet- 
8 the faithful hiſtorian 1 is e 08 
to relate. 

Julia (who wy in an 5 00 
chamber to her ſiſters) was ſcarcely 
compoſed in bed, when, to her utter 
aſtoniſhment, the chamber was filled 
with a light more luminous than the 
meridian ſun. She ſtarted out of bed, 
rang her bell, and ſcreamed out fire, 
When a voice, far ſweeter than the dul- 
Cit harp, uttered theſe words, Be ſtill 
and calmly liſten to me. Did you not 
wiſh for a fairy-gift ? look up to me, 
and freely anſwer.” Julia raiſed her 
eyes, and loſt all apprehenfions 1 in the 
. preſence 


* 
8 preſence of her ærial viſitant. She 
was ſeated in a chryſtaline car, 
looſely ſtrewed over with jewels of 
the brighteſt luſtre; a garland of li- 
lies and amaranthus* adorned her 
hair, which waved in golden treſſes; 
her eyes beamed celeſtial brightneſs, 
and her cheeks were tinged with the 

Roſes of health ; her perfon was all 
' ſymmetry. Gracefully waving her 

wand, ſhe ſaid, fpeak Julia, and ob- 
tain your wiſh. Amiable, benevolent 
being, replied Julia, after what I ſee; 
J cannot doubt your power; you 
know: all our wiſhes, and can with 
eaſe fulfil them. The fairy made a. 
circle with her wand, and the three 
fiſters ſtood within it. You, Flora, 
wiſhed for beauty; turn this inſtru- 
ment, whoſe moving pictures will re- 
preſent to you, as they paſs, twelve 
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of the moſt perfect forms the world 
has yet produced—chuſe your fa - 
vourite ſtyle of beauty, and wear 
yourſelf a ſimilar appearance. Par- 
don my preſumption, faid Flora, if 
I decline this offer, and aſpire to 
have your very face, your air, your 
graces, —Be it ſo, ſaid the fairy, and 
receive at the ſame time theſe tablets, 
containing a competence, which beau - 
ty, in our days, is not always ſecure of. 
She then gave Flora a touch with 
her wand, who became, in a mo- 
ment, as dazzlingly beautifpl as the 
fairy herſelf. She told her a carriage 
waited for her at the door, and then 
diſmiſſed her, which Julia imagined 
ſhe did the ſooner, as not bearing the 
equality of her charms: injuring the 
generous fairy by this mean ſuſpi- 
cion. Approach, Maria; jt is now 

| your 
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your turn to receive the prevailing 
wiſh of your heart. Here is a ring, 
Which, on being rubbed, will yield 
| you a golden powder, to which I 
haye annexed the wonderful property 
of falling into the preyailing coins of 
whatever country you chance to in- 
habit. She touched her, and Maria, 
in an inftant, glittered in all the 
ſplendour of the caſt : but not being 
graceful, her. ſumptuous dreſs had 
ſomething in it ſo unſuitable to her 
perſon, as to produce a very diſad- 
vantageous contraſt. I beg, my dear 
Maria, ſaid Julia, burſting out in a 
fit of laughter, that you would never 
dreſs magnificently, however great 
your riches; for you cannot imagine 

how hideous you look, The fairy 
reproved Inlia for the bluntneſs of 
her expreſſion, and obſeryed, that 
even 


even among ſiſters, © the ſweet cour- 
terſies of life” were neceſſary to pro- 
mote, and ſecure affection. Vou 
may now go, added ſhe to Maria; 
an equipage attends your orders. — 
Then turning to Julia, receive, 
faid ſhe, this box, which, though it 
makes no extrinſic ſhew, is aft of 
ineſtimable value, It contains a re- 
flecting mirrour for the mind: you 
have hitherto ufed reflection only to 
animadvert upon the follies of others ; 
but this curious glaſs will diſcover to 
you, your own. ' You have only to 
look at it; it will e ſhew 
the truth, 
-" "VASE preſented the box with a 
ſmile of benignity, and diſappeared. 
Julia longed for the return of day, 
that ſhe might review her treaſure. 


As ſoon as it was light, ſhe -opened 
Ls 8 


the box; but on conſulting the mir- 
rour, ſhe perceived, to her great mor- 
tification, the word - ingratitude. In- 
gratitude repeated ſhe ; but, on re- 
flection, ſhe remembered that ſhe had 
accuſed the benevolent fairy of a 
mean Jealouſy of mortal charms, and 
had not been in the leaſt grateful for 
the favours conferred upon ber 
ſiſters, or herſelf. This unfortunate 
beginning leſſened her predilection 
for the mirrour, and ſhe reſolved to 
maks no uſe of it again till ſhe 
ſhould be pretty certain of its ap- 
plauſe; at leaſt of its approbation. 
Some days after, as ſhe paſt by a 
poor old woman's cottage, who ſat 
ſpinning at her door, ſhe took a fix- 
pence to give her; but juſt at that 
moment perceiving a young lady 
(who was d daughter to the lord of 


the 


the manor) make up to them, the 
dropt the fixpence into her pocket, 
and preſented the old woman with a 
half crown piece. Certainly, ſaid 
Julia, as ſhe paſt on, there is an ex- 
quiſite pleaſure in being charitable. 
She then took out her mirrour with 
great alacrity, but was much ſurpri- 
ſed to ſee the word offtentation, ap- 
pear, in letters of provoking magni- 
tude. Julia paſſionately exclaimed 
—ſpiteful fairy! deteſted gift! and 
and trembled with indignation: but 
when ſhe grew cool, and revolved in 
her mind the late tranſaQion, ſhe re- 
collected the circumſtance of having 
changed the intended alms, merely 
becauſe ſhe had a ſpectator of the 
action. She could not however 
overcome her diſlike for the reflect. 
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ing mirrour. For a confiderable time 


it lay neglected. 

At an appointed day, ſome of her 
rural neighbours were to dine with 
her, as they had been accuſtomed to 


do in her aunt's life time. Julia con- 


deſcended to receive them, but was ſo 
full of contempt for their plain man- 
ners and ſimple topics of converſa- 
tion, that except merely helping them 
at table, ſne bore no part in their ſo- 
ciety. The good people were rejoic- 
ed when it was time to take leave. 
As ſoon as they were gone, Julia fell 
into a ſeries of thoughts on the ad- 


vantages of a liberal education. 


: When one's taſte is truly refined, 


ſaid ſhe, ruſtic ſociety becomes into- 
lerable; but what will my little mir- 


rour now intimate? ſhe opened it 


with a degree of ttiumph, and read 
theſe 


. 
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thele words, . conceited, inhoſpitable - 
Julia. The mirrour was execra- 
ted, and fell into diſgrace for ſeveral 
weeks. About this period, Julia 
happened to be in a mixed company, 
with ſeveral gentlemen of great re- 
pute for their abilities and literature, 
which made her long for an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying her own; but as 
no favourable circumſtance occurred 
of itſelf, ſhe reſolved ſomehow 'or 
other to make one. At dinner there 
chanced to be a gooſe, which ſhe 
ſaid, put her ſtrongly in mind of the 
darling little creature that ſaved the 
Roman capitol. Having thus got 
over the difficulty of an introduction, 
ſhe continued her diſcourſe with the 
utmoſt volubility. Paſſing from the 
Romans to the Greeks, ſhe took an 
excurſion into Perſia. After this, 
SF | without 


without feeling the leaſt compaſſion 
for her fellow travellers, ſhe carried 


them up to the top of Parnaſſus, 


whoſe victors ſhe quoted till ſhe 


almoſt loſt her articulation. 


When Julia returned home, he 


ruminated with much ſelf-compla- 
cency on the figure ſhe had made in 
the late converſation, . If my mirror, 
ſaid ſhe, is not complaiſant now, it 
never will be. But what will it ſhew 
me ,—eloquence, memory, or judg- 


ment? 
She looked 05 her mirror, aa dif 


tinctly read, © you ſtunned. them 


with your we 15 Her difappoint- 
ment was extreme; after this ſhe 
never applied to her mirror, but to 


know how ſhe had fixed her cap, 


ſung a ſong, or danced a minuet. 


11 


I am certain, ſaid ſhe, one day to 
G herſelf, 
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herſelf, that the fairy's gift has done 
me no good; I wonder how my ſiſ- 
ters have employed theirs; on ſaying 
this, ſhe felt herſelf wafted through 
the air, and was almoſt inſtantly 
tranſported into a drefling room, 
where Flora was preparing for a 
ball. But how was Julia ſurpriſed 
to ſee her ſiſter quite emaciated, with 
pallid cheeks and hollow eyes; every 
trace of beauty was vaniſhed, and 
Flora was buſied in repairing with 
paint, the damages of an early old 
age, which want of fleep and diſſipa- 
tion had brought on. My poor Flora, 
ſaid Julia, what is become of all your 
charms? I am now convinced, that 
a well looking healthy young wo- 
man, ſuch as you were, is far prefer- 
able to a faded beauty. Alas! my 
ſiſter, returned Flora with a deep 
ſigh, 


( 33 ) 


ſigh, beauty has been no advantage 
to me—on the contrary, my inſolent 
airs of conſcious beauty, made me 
deteſted by my own ſex, and deſpiſed 
by the other. I, filly creature, ſecure 
of being admired at firſt fight, took 
no pains to acquire eſteem by the ex- 

ertion of any valuable quality. Like 
the tulip, I indeed attracted the eye, 
but wanting the ſweet fragrancy of 
merit, I was gazed at but a moment, 
and neglected ever after; my charms 
now decay daily; yet is my whole 
frivolous ſtudy how to prevent the 
ſcrutiny of others. O! Julia, in my 
eager love of beauty, I had forgotten 
that only virtue can beſtow immortal 
bloom! I ſee, replied Julia, that 
the fairy-gift has been no bleſſing to 
you——what has Maria done with 
| hers? theſe words were ſcarcely ut- 
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tered, when Julia found herſelf in 
the midſt of an extenſive park, cloſe 
by a piece of water, on whoſe bank 
Maria was ſeated in a penſive poſture. 
Julia, perceiving ſhe was in a pro- 
found reverie, ſlept ſoftly behind her, 
and overheard theſe words I am 
now but too well convinced that I 
made an improper choice, and that 
riches cannot communicate happi- 
neſs. Thou deceitful ring, what diſ- 
appointments haſt thou not cauſed 
the wretched Maria! She tore it off 
her finger, and held it looſely in her 
| hand. Julia advanced, and threw 
her arms round her fiſter's neck ; 
Maria ſtarted, and dropt the ring 
into the water. And is it gone? and 
have I loſt it for ever? ah Julia, I 
now perceive I never knew its proper 
value; ſelfiſh wretch that I was, T 
: never 


t 8) 


never took intereſt in the concerns 
of others.] added building to build- 
ing; I was boundleſs in ſelf indul- 
gencies; but I omitted the moſt pre- 
cious art of bleſſing myſelf in the 
act of bleſſing others. Had 1 wiped 
the widow's tears, had I ſupported 
the tender orphan, I had now been 
happy. Without benevolence, my 
Julia, how poor is wealth! how mean 
is grandeur, when unadorned by no- 
ble ſentiments! I hope you have 
made a better uſe of your fairy gift, 
Julia hung her head, and was ſilent; 
indeed her eyes began now to open 
on her paſt miſconduct; and ſhe per- 
ceived that ſhe had miſapplied re- 
flection, by not immediately ſtriving 


to remedy what ſhe ſaw amiſs. Re- 


ſolving, for the future, to make a 
better uſe of ber mirror, ſhe put her 
hand 
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Band in her pocket to take it out: 


but ſhe ſearched in vain, for the 


mirror was gone. She pulled out 


every thing ſhe had in her pock- 


et, and, in her hurry, let fall a 


bunch of keys, which made ſo 
violent a noiſe, as to—awaken Ju- 


lia out of her dream.— The next 
morning it furniſhed agreeable 


converſation for the breakfaſt ta- 


ble; and each of the ſiſters re- 


ſolved to profit by the hints of 
the night, by exerting their reſo. 
lution ; the defects of vanity, ava- 
Tice, and conceit, were totally era- 


dicated from their minds, and they 


became moſt amiable and valuable 
women; happy in themſelves, and 


a bleſſing to ſociety. 1790. 
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